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THE USE OF PROPHECY IN THE IRISH TALES 
OF THE HEROIC CYCLE 

In the sagas and stories of ancient Ireland there are many ex- 
amples and many varieties of prophecy. These predictions are 
not, of course, a feature peculiar to old-Irish narration : early 
literatures are prone to employ divination as a means of pre- 
paring or stimulating the reader (or more literally, the hearer). 
But in the Irish tales of the first years of our era, there is a use 
of prophecy that is notably individual; for it refuses to 'match' 
the use of prophecy in the tales of ancient Greece, or of Scan- 
dinavia, or in early Jewish writings. Moreover, it is not amen- 
able to organization. The spirit of old-Irish prophecy evi- 
dences no respect of persons or places or occasions : it merely 
happens. 

In attempting to show the inconsequent, unorthodox nature 
of old-Irish prophecy, I have considered, first, those who reveal 
the future ; next, the circumstances under which they prophesy ; 
and then, the subject-matter of their predictions. Finally, I 
have tried to 'place' prophecy in the stories of the Heroic 
Cycle. l 

In the Greek writings, the ability to reveal lies with an organ- 
ized priesthood established in particular places; in the Norse 
myths aud sagas this privilege belongs primarily to supernatural 

1 Good translations may be found in D'Arbois, Cours de litterature cel- 
tique, V; Irishe Texte II, III ; Revue Celtigue, XIII, XXI, XXIV, XXVII I ; 
Silva Gadelica ; Thurneysen, Sagen aus dem alien Irland. 
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beings ; in Hebrew literature a recognized prophet declares the 
will — more usually, the wrath — of Jehovah. In the early Irish 
narratives the future is shown by normal human beings as well 
as by druids (who, too, are but mortal), and by the folk of the 
fairy world. 

One might reasonably expect to find druids monopolizing 
the prophesying power, for their position was one of great dig- 
nity. Even Conchobar, high king of Ireland, must wait until 
his druid, Cathbad, has spoken. The druids were profes- 
sors, physicians, priests, magicians, warriors. A rigid course 
of training made a druid learned, expert in writing ogam,'' 
proficient in healing, and so skilful in magic that, says D'Arbois, 
"il put triompher de la puissance des dieux." And besides 
practising these sciences and arts, the druid prophesied, — but 
prophesied by parenthesis, as it were. He exercised this gift 
voluntarily or upon request, yet in neither instance often enough 
to justify anyone in looking upon him as the authoritative source 
of revelation. Of sixty-nine examples (taken from thirty-five 
stories) only eight have a druid as their author, and two of these 
prophecies are more properly interpretations. Mortals are re- 
sponsible for twenty-nine prophecies, supernatural beings for 
twenty-five, and portents for fifteen. Not once is the prophecy 
made by one who is a prophet per se. 

The circumstances under which the predictions are made vary 
with their source. In the Cuchulainn saga and allied tales, the 
druids reveal simply — when they reveal at all — with no use of 
the Imlas Forosnai, the Temin Laegda, and the Diclietal do 
chemail, which D'Arbois mentions as in common use among the 
Celtic druids. And only once, in Baile an Scaile, is a " druid 
mound" suggested as a desirable aid to prophecy; on that oc- 
casion, too, the druid seems to have resorted to cloud divination. 
He must have been a mere apprentice and as inefficient as the 
druids of Conn-of-the-hundred-battles. They worked fifty-three 
days to find out the meaning of the shrieks from the stone, 



2 Ogam was somewhat similar to the Norse runes, but it has greater super- 
natural power. Inscribed on yew wood, ogam could compel events and 
explain mysteries. 
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the Lia Fail, on which Conn had stood, and then they had to 
refer the king to a supernatural being for real information. 
Ogam, of course, had a great magic power but does not seem to 
have been of use in seeing into the future. In The Wooing of 
Etain the heroine's whereabouts are discovered through ogam, 
but not her destiny. 

But while all the mortal prophets are devoid of interesting ac- 
cessories, the supernatural beings show more appreciation of 
dramatic effect. There may be something of pomp and there is 
often much minutia of circumstance when an Other-world 
prophet declares the future. The Morrigu, 3 in particular, appears 
always with metaphorical music and white light. In the Tain 
bo Regamna she sits clothed in red, on a red wagon drawn by red 
horses and followed by a red cow. Irritated by her non-com- 
mittal and disrespectful answers to his questions, Cuchulainn 
leaps threateningly on the wagon, and she and her equipment 
disappear. A moment later it is in the form of a bird that she 
warns him that his life will be short. The Morrigu adds that in 
his fiercest fight she will, in the shape of an eel, a gray wolf, a 
heifer, seek to handicap him. The next time she prophesies to 
Cuchulainn is during the Great Tain,' and on this occasion she is 
equally heedful of stage effect. She reveals herself to him 
as, in D'Arbois's translation, "une jeune femme dont les 
vetements etaient de toutes couleurs et qui avait des formes 
distinguees", and she assures the hero that she loves him for 
his reputation (a romantic 'effect' that is popular in old-Irish 
stories), and that she has brought him her cattle and all her 
treasures. But Cuchulainn disapproves her boldness, and when 
again she warns him that she will as an eel, etc., give aid to his 
enemy, he again disbelieves her prophecy. 

The prophesying of war and evil is the special responsibility 
of the Badb — a name that covers not only the Badb proper, the 
Morrigu, but her sisters Neman and Macha. Before battle 
they are always to be found darting above the host and uttering 



3 The most famous of the goddesses of war. 

4 The Tain bo Cualgne is called the Great Tain because of the length and 
completeness of the narrative. There are fourteen lesser Tains. 
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harsh cries that presage horror and carnage. (The Valkyries 
have, of course, a somewhat analogous function.) Or when the 
fighting is over, the Badb may prophesy as she does at the end 
of The Second Battle of Moytura : — 

" I shall not see a world that will be dear to me, 
Summer without flowers. . . . An evil time ! 
Son will deceive his father, 
Daughter will deceive her mother." 

Much more pleasing is Fidelm, Mebd's prophetess, who ap- 
pears suddenly on the shafts of the queen's chariot She chants 
of Cuchulainn and the slaughter he shall make : "I see on 
your warriors a scarlet stain, I see red!" and Fidelm is worth 
looking at as she gives her warning. "A spot-pied cloak of 
green [the color, of course, is a sign of Sid extraction] en- 
veloped her. . . . She had a high-colored, rich-blooded face ; a 
blue and laughing eye ; lips red and thin ; glistening, pearly 
teeth which indeed you might have taken for a shower of pearls 
fallen and packed in her head; .... whiter than snow shed dur- 
ing a single night was the lustre of her skin and flesh, filtered 
through and past her raiment; .... fair yellow, gold-glittering 
hair, three tresses wound around her head, while another fell 
downward and cast its shadow below her knee." It is a typ- 
ical old-Irish description. And in Da Choca's Hostel the 
woman who tells Cormac "the ruin of thy life has come", pos- 
sesses so many charms that he probably felt there may be mit- 
igating circumstances even on the verge of certain disaster. 

But those Other-world prophets can be less alluring in appear- 
ance. To Da Derga's Hostel comes a woman: "as long as a 
weaver's beam was each of her two shins, and they were as 
dark as the back of a stag beetle. A freying woolly mantle she 
wore. . . . Her lips were on the side of her head." And it is a 
loathly damsel indeed who assures Niall that he shall be king of 
Tara; though, fortunately (as in Sir Gawain's experience), she 
is transformed shortly afterward into a surprisingly beautiful 
creature. 

There is a use of stage properties, also, in the appearance of 
the Three Red Men of the Sid Mound: "three red frocks had 
they and three red mantles ; three red bucklers they bore, and 
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three red spears were in their hands ; three red steeds they be- 
strode, and three red heads of hair were on them." These men 
"alive and not alive", ride past Conaire — a thing gets (taboo) to 
him — prophesying the destruction of Da Derga: "Lo, my son, 
great are our tidings, weary the steeds we ride, the red steeds 
from the Sid Mounds of Donn Tetscorach. Behold, signs of de- 
struction and ending of life ; the ravens are sated, the crows are 
filled ; on the field of slaughter the sword edge is whetted ; in 
the dark hours of night, broken bosses of shields! Lo, my son!" 
Under many guises are the predictions made ; for transforma- 
tion is a common device. So the swineherd who fortells the 
Great Tain is, for the nonce, in the form of a worm ; the Morrigu 
takes the form of a bird when she warns Cuchulainn, and again 
when she warns the Brown Bull ; a bird-man, Midir, visits Etain, 
and later gives advice to Conaire, A Washer-at-the-Ford pre- 
dicts the death of Cuchulainn ; and Cormac learns of his end by 
the same means : "Standing on one foot and with one eye 
closed [the attitude, alone, presaging evil], she chanted : — 

' I wash the harness of a king who will perish. . . . 
This is thine own harness, O Cormac, 
And the harness of thy men of trust.' " 

As with all primitive peoples, dreams and visions won respect 
from the ancient Irish, and frequently do we find them used as 
a vehicle for prophecy. The revelation may be made directly 
and plainly as when, in The Wooing of Etain, both Conchobar 
and Medb are warned of the coming conflict between their re- 
spective followers ; but it may require interpretation as in the 
case of Eclath (mother of Cormac and wife of Art), who dreams 
that her head is struck off, and from her neck springs a tree 
whose branches reach over Erin. The obvious explanation is 
that Art will be slain, and their child will be king. (Queen 
Ragenhild, in the Norse story of Halfdan the Black, has a 
dream very similar to this.) 

Through a vision at a bull-feast a man may mount a throne : 
" A bull used to be killed and thereof one man would eat his 
fill and drink a broth, and a spell of truth was chanted over him 
in his bed. Whoever he would see in his sleep would be king 
and the sleeper would perish if he uttered a falsehood." It is 
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by such a vision that Lugaid of the Red Stripes is declared 
king : "a young man, strong and noble, with two red streaks 
around him." By the same method Conaire receives the crown : 
"A man stark naked who shall go at the end of the night along 
one of the roads of Tara, having a stone and a sling — 'tis he 
shall be king." A more poetic vision is that of the best known 
of Irish heroines, Derdrie, who sees coming to her and to the 
sons of Usnech, "three birds carrying in their beaks three drops 
of honey ; they left with us the three drops of honey and took 
with them three drops of our blood. " And a romantic vision 
is that which appears to Aileen of Leinste and to Baile the 
Sweet-Spoken. To each comes a horrible spectre who tells 
of the sudden death of the other. 

A portent is common : Before the battle of Muirthemne a 
bodkin pierced Cuchulainn's foot, his horse weeps (like the 
horse of Achilles) ; the wine offered him by his mother, Dechtire, 
turns to blood; he meets three — the usual old-Irish three — 
crones from whom he receives by the left hand into the left 
hand that which is geis to him — the flesh of a hound. The 
great spear, famous in the Tain bo Cualgne, predicts by means 
of the silver rings chased around the haft. The howling of a 
dog presages the fall of Da Derga, the shaking of the spears 
and shields and the spilling of the wine, that of the house of 
Gerg. There is a report as of thunder when Cormac is born. 

Occasionally, a life-token is the means of revealing to a man 
the length of his days. The Morrigu tells Cuchulainn his life is 
linked to that of a calf: "So lange wirst du am Leben bleiben, 
bis das Kalb, das sich im Leibe dieser Kuh befindet, ein Jahr- 
ling ist, und dieses ist es, das die Tain bo Cualnge veranlassen 
wird." — (Ir. Tex. 2: 248.) A goblet is given Teigue when he is 
in the land of promise, and "when it shall escape from thee, then 
in a short time after shalt thou die, and where thou shalt meet 
thy death is in the glen that is on the Boyne's side." 

The subject-matter of Irish prophecy has to do, generally 
speaking, with battle, murder, and sudden death. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule concern births and thrones. All these 
topics are popular in Greek, Norse, and Hebrew tales, also, but 
with a difference in treatment. In the first, that which is pre- 
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dieted is often of national importance, frequently relating to for- 
eign policies ; sometimes, too, a matter of retribution. In the 
second, the Norse stories, the prophecy is apt to touch a whole 
family, or develop one idea — as with Sigurd's race, or the greed 
for gold in the Nibelungenlied; — or show the working out of 
fate, as in the case of Grettir the Strong, whose uncontrollable 
violence reaps the whirlwind that has been predicted. Grettir's 
climacteric career seems to be directed, even impelled, by a 
malign fate whose inexorableness is recognized by all who know 
him, and finally by Grettir himself. In the third instance, the 
Hebrew tales, the prophecies again are national, racial (or at 
least tribal), and distinctly moral. Even when the wise woman 
of Endor employs her familiar spirit at the request of Saul, she 
does so in order to summon Samuel, who prophesies events 
that are the result of Saul's sin : " Because thou obeyedst not 
the voice of the Lord." 

But none of this is to be found in these stories of the Heroic 
Cycle. No predictions are made as to war with England or 
Scotland, though there may be a vague reference, as in The 
Voyage of Snedgus aud MacRiagla, to a time when " foreigners 
shall spread over the land ", but even here the event is plainly 
prophesied because it has already taken place. It is true the 
Tain bo Cualgne is prophesied three times, but that raid could 
hardly be considered national warfare. And as regards the ethical 
motive, there are just three instances among these sixty -nine ex- 
amples where a prophesied event is the outcome of a criminal or 
even a careless act: Macha's curse on the men of Ulster {The 
Debility of the Men of Ulster), Conaire's death through fairy 
vengeance for Etain, and the compelling of Cuchulainn to 
seek the solution of the Doel Dermot mystery: "May you 
never rest sitting, or lying down, until you find out what it was 
that brought away the three sons of Doel Dermot out of their 
country." 

Perhaps the subject oftenest prophesied is that of death, which 
comes frequently in battle, often through murder. Balor of the 
Evil Eye dies, as has been foretold, by the hand of his grandson, 
Lug ; Art and Mongan predict their own end ; Loegaire meets 
his destiny "between Alba and Erin", where the elements take 
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vengeance into their own hands, and he dies after breaking his 
oath sworn by the wind and the sun. 

Among the births prophesied are those of Conchobar (who 
shall be born the same day as Jesus Christ); of Derdrie (about 
whom " the greatest amount of blood will be spilt that has been 
spilt in Eiren for generations and ages past, and the three 
heroes of the greatest renown in the land shall lose their lives 
on her account") ; of Eochaid Bres ("for every beautiful thing 
that is seen in Ireland whether plain or fortress or ale or torch or 
woman, man or steed, will be compared to that boy, so that 
men will say of it : 'It is a Bres.'"). 

The future occupants of the thrones of Ireland are material for 
a number of predictions. Conn receives a long list of the rulers 
who shall follow him. The possession of a throne is foretold be- 
fore the birth or during the infancy of Conchobar, Conaire, 
Morann macMain, Niall, Lugaid, and Cormac. Dathi, king of 
Tara, has a Macbeth experience when a druid comes into his 
room exclaiming, "Art thou asleep, O king of Erin and Al- 
bain?" 

The subjects for prophecy that I have cited touch individuals 
particularly, but there are occasionally found instances where a 
general experience is foreshadowed. Besides the predictions of 
the Great Tain, already referred to, we read of the destiny of Da 
Derga's Hostel, of Da Choca's, of the house of Gerg, and of the 
magic lake that shall drown Eochaid, son of Maired, and all his 
people, save only Liban who shall live as a mermaid. To this 
group of general interests belong the predictions of the coming 
of St. Patrick and the new faith, most of the prophecies being 
made, however, after both priest and religion were established 
in Ireland. Conn is assured that "a Tailcenn shall come, he 
will erect many cities, churches, and magic houses ; many kings 
will take up pilgrims' staffs." King Loegaire learns that "adze- 
heads will come over a furious sea — 

" Their mantles hole-headed, 
Their staffs crook-headed, 
Their tables in the east of their houses." 

Bran hears from a mysterious woman with a silver branch (a 
common token from the Other-world) that — 
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"A great birth will come after ages 
That will not be in a lofty place ; 
The son of a woman whose name will not be known. 
He will seize the rule of the many thousands." 

A form of prophecy frequently used in folk-tales, is the proph- 
ecy that retaliates. I find only two instances in these Irish sto- 
ries. The first comes from Esirt (poet of Jubhdan), who being 
insulted by his king tells him "thou shalt thyself be five years 
captive in Emania." The second example is found in the decla- 
ration of the king of Hy Maine to Cuchulainn : he shall know 
no rest until he finds why the sons of Doel Dermot are in exile. 

There remains but one other subject for discussion in con- 
nection with the material of old-Irish prophecy : the incompre- 
hensible (in direct prophecy, not in dreams). Here, too, in- 
stances are rare. The poet Esirt predicts that Jubhdan will 
never leave Fergus's court until he has abandoned his most 
precious possession — which turns out unexpectedly enough to 
be his shoes. Medb's druid delivers the only oracular pre- 
diction: "Never mind who does or does not return [from the 
Tain], you will return." 

Most of these prophecies, it will have been noticed, are com- 
monplace enough. A man will be born, another will die, a third 
will be king. Those are, unquestionably, important matters, 
but they do not startle the seasoned reader of narrative. Even 
if we look closely for something " special " we find only these : 
one false prophecy (Baile the Sweet-Spoken), one given for a fee 
( Voyage of Bran), two where men prophesy their own deaths 
(Art and Mongari), and two that are malicious ( Wooing, of Ferb). 
The materials most familiar in folk-lore and in mythology are ab- 
sent here ; there is justone simpleton-prophecy {Death of Echoaid, 
son of Mairid), one riddle prophecy ( The Sons of Doel Dermot), 
one hero-return-prophecy (The Deaths of Ailill and Conall 
cearnach), one oracular-prophecy (Tain bo Cualgne). Nothing 
could make plainer the difference between Greek and Irish 
prophecy than does the fact that of the variety last mentioned, 
there is only a single instance in the group of stories on which 
I am basing my conclusions. Out of sixty-nine prophecies 
justone is "Greek." 
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Nor is there any similarity in the position held by, or in the 
deference shown to, the priest of the god in Greece, and to the 
person who prophesies in Ireland. In Greece, prophecy was in 
the hands of — in modern parlance — a trust. An organized 
body of priests interpreted the oracles of Zeus and Apollo and 
were able, therefore, to color the policies of the nation and to 
influence the character of the whole people as well as of indi- 
viduals. This last power was strengthened by the report that 
only those free from sin might hope for an answer from the god. 
Divine will was often communicated through thunder, lightning, 
and wind, and through the ravings of the half-witted. Offerings 
at the shrines were encouraged, even enjoined. 

Now in Ireland, who could or would might prophesy, nor 
was any particular respect shown to that one who did. It was 
the druid's learning that won him reverence, not his occasionally 
exercised gift of revelation. We find twenty references to his 
pronouncements on men and matters, where we find one to de- 
liberate prophecy. Nor was greater deference shown the super- 
natural prophet. No place was sacred to him — Ireland lacked 
a Delphi or Dodona. The elements play no part in Irish pre- 
dictions, and we read of but one instance where a simpleton re- 
veals the future. On the contrary, it is only in his lucid in- 
tervals that Mac-da-cerda (made simple by a "magic wisp") 
can prophesy. The lack of ethical quality is even more marked. 
While, as has been pointed out, there are found a few examples 
where prophesied results may be traced to causes, yet in none 
of these instances, nor in any instance, is there a prediction that 
because a person has sinned he shall be subject to a particular 
experience. And there is a notable lack of "offerings"; only 
once is there a hint of payment for prophecy. A druid, "for a 
fee", predicts that the wife of Amargin will bear a son, and 
perhaps it is the reprehensible feature in the druid's behavior 
that leads him to add spitefully, "and no child will be less pious 
to his mother's kin." 

We connot claim, either, that Irish prophecy finds its reason 
for being in literary technique. Almost all the stories would 
be quite as successful without a prophecy. It is true that dra- 
matic effect is enhanced by descriptions such as those of the Mor- 
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rigu, or the Red Men of the Sid Mound, but the only occasions 
where a prophecy actually motivates are in Derdrie, The Sons of 
Doe I Dermot, and The Debility of the Ultonians. 

In endeavoring to discover how far prophecy is a factor in 
the Irish tales of the Heroic Cycle, it is necessary first to em- 
ploy negatives. Prophecy is not the possession of a single 
group of persons ; it has no local habitation ; it has no influence 
on the policies of the nation, or on individuals ; it is not an 
integral part of the plot of the stories. And in these tales the 
plot's the thing, — not always a logical plot, not often a finished 
plot, but something definite does take place ; men and women 
and the Tuatha de Danann act. 

If a god be the protagonist he is, save for a grace of magic, 
but as a mortal. He is superhuman in that he lives in the Other- 
world, can shift his shape, and dies only through violence. But 
in no other way is he superior to mankind. He is outwitted 
and outfought by mortals, his women are stolen (as in the case 
of Etain, and the fairy bride of Oengus), his home is destroyed. 
He gives no commands to human beings ; he takes no ven- 
geance except as a mortal might, never as a moral instrument. 
If he intervenes — or interferes — he may expect no considera- 
tion because of his supernatural qualities. 

This leads me to the point I am trying to make : just as light- 
ly as the Irish regarded the Other-world beings, so did they re- 
gard prophecy. Both were part of the scheme of things, mat- 
ters to be thought of in planning an expedition or enterprise, 
but to which undue importance should not be attached. We 
rarely find a prophecy disbelieved, yet never do we see the sur- 
rendering of the will to announced destiny When Cuchulainn 
hears Cathbad's prophecy that the boy who takes arms on a cer- 
tain day will be celebrated, but will have a short life, there is no 
hesitation in Cuchulainn's mind. "It is little I would care," 
he says, "if my life were to last one day and one night only, so 
long as my name and the story of what I had done would live 
after me." 

These long-ago Irishmen were quite capable of conducting 
their own affairs, giving no hostages to fate, feeling no depend- 
ence on a power greater than their own wills. Action was 
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their motive force : a combat, a voyage, a wooing, a cattle 
raid. 

In these Irish tales of the Heroic Cycle there are a great 
many supernatural beings and a great many prophecies ; there 
are, too, a great many fights, a great many feasts, a great many 
expeditions. All these things are created quite free and equal. 
But stronger than any one, stronger than all together, is the 
force of human determination and effort and achievement. 

Caroline Francis Richardson. 
Sophie Newcomb College. 



